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and as wealth increased this lively became more and more
costly. At last it came to be confined to the richer members,
and from among these the wardens and other officers were
selected.

The journeymen did not give in without a struggle. They
formed gilds of their own and combined to resist attempts cither
to lower their wages or increase their hours of labour. They
entered, too, on a campaign to secure better conditions, for the
Black Death had given them the same chance it gave to the
agricultural labourer and they were not slow to use it. Their
method was the stake and even the * sympathetic strike',
whereby all stopped work if one master tried to injure one
workman. The masters replied by ' blacklisting ' and agreed
not to employ the revolting servant of a fcllow-gildsman. The
Journeyman Gild of the fifteenth century was thus much more
like the modern Trade Union than was the Craft Gild, but its
fate was less happy. It suffered from two things, (i) the fact
that it was constantly losmg its cleverer members, who managed
to pass into the ranks of master-craftsmen and employers,
for the capital required was not yet so large as to take from an
enterprising journeyman all hope of such advancement, (2) that
the general trend of public opinion was against them. Mediaeval
opinion still objected to combinations that raised the cost of an
article against tho consumer, and though the masters had no
objection to so combining themselves they were careful always
to pose as guardians of the public welfare, when standing out
against their employes' demands. ' The right to strike was
1 denied by law and vehemently resisted by public opinion as
contrary to the common good.'* The fight was bitter and both
sides on occasion resorted to physical force, as when in 1387 the
journeymen shoemakers ' because that Richard Bonet of the
trade aforesaid would not agree with them made assault upon him
so that he hardly escaped with his life ', and in 1358 the master-
weavers attacked tlieir journeymen 'with pole-axes, baslards,
and iron pointed poles'. But on the whole throughout the
* A. S. Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, ii, 127.